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worthiness of the farmer, especially if, as is too
frequently the case, the farmer keeps no adequate
accounts. There are, also, other disadvantages, from
the banker's point of view, in loans to farmers. First,
banks, particularly in England, prefer to lend only
for a few months, while the period of production for
which short-term capital is required in agriculture is
usually at least a year for crops, and considerably
more for livestock grown for slaughter. Secondly,
agricultural products are less standardized and more
liable to sudden damage by the weather than are
industrial. Thirdly, there are sometimes difficulties in
the way of providing security for loans by claims on the
livestock or the standing crops.
Some of these disadvantages are avoided if a number
of farmers are prepared to join together to pledge their
joint credit to the banks by means of a co-operative
association. The work of ascertaining whether a parti-
cular loan is justified is then transferred from the bank
manager to the farmers managing the co-operative
association, who will be neighbours of the would-be
borrower, and familiar with his business. Such associa-
tions, moreover, can themselves borrow from their
members and from the public, as they are in a position
to spread the risk of loss on any individual loan, and
can therefore provide a source of credit where banking
facilities are inadequate, or for loans of too great a
length to appeal to banks. In a number of countries
such co-operative associations or people's banks have,
in the main, solved the problem of intermediate and
short-term credit to farmers. In England, however,
and in most of the Anglo-Saxon countries, the farmer
has been unwilling to allow his neighbours to inspect